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TOUCANS. 
(Grouped from Le Vaillant’s Hist. Nat. des Ois. de Paradis; Rolliers, Toucans, &c. &c.) 
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1. Aracari Toucan (R. Aracari). 2. Red-bellied Toucan (R. Erythrorynches), 3. Toco Toucay (Ramphastos Toco). 
4. Black and Yellow Toucan (2. Discolorus). 
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THE TOUCAN. 


Tue preceding wood-cut represents a group of various 
species of the Toucan,—a bird, as will be perceived, 
of very remarkable formation. The enormous beak 
is nearly as long as the body; and this circumstance 
has given rise to the belief that the toucan is greatly 
embarrassed by this extraordinary provision of nature, 
and rendered incapable of those active movements which 
so peculiarly distinguish the feathered race. If the beak, 
indeed, were constructed in that solid manner which we 
ordinarily observe in birds of prey, and in those who 
live upon hard substances, we should not be surprised 
to find so considerable an appendage weighing down the 
unfortunate bird’s head, and unfitting it for upward flight, 
or even for ordinary vision, excepting in one direction. 
In that case the toucan must have been doomed to a 
grovelling life upon the earth, perpetually striving to 
use its brilliant wings, and longing to search for food 
amongst the high branches of fruit-bearing trees,—but 
striving and longing in vain. This would not have 
been in conformity with the usual harmony of nature; 
and, therefore, in spite of its enormous beak, we find the 
toucans flying as nimbly as any other bird from tree to tree 
—-perching on the summits of the very highest—searching 
for fruit with restless activity—pursuing small birds 
which, itis now ascertained, form part of their food—and 
defending their young with unremitting vigilance against 
serpents, monkeys, and other enemies, Al these functions 
of their existence could not have been performed if the 
specific gravity of the beak were equal to its dimensions. 
But it is not so. As compared, in specific gravity, with 
the beak ‘of a hawk for instance, the beak of the toucan 
may be said to stand in the same relation to it as a piece 
of pumice-stone to a piece of granite. The exterior of 
the beak is a spongy tissue, presenting a number of cavi- 
ties, formed by extremely thin plates, und covered with a 
hard coat scarcely thicker. This remarkable beak forms 
almost as curious and wonderful an example of peculiar 
organization as the trunk of the elephant. We are not 
so intimately acquainted with its uses; but there can be 
no doubt that.the instrument is admirably adapted to 
the necessities of the toucan’s existence. 

The toucans, as well as the aracaris, which they 
greatly resemble, are found in the warmest parts of 
South Amefica, Their plumage is brilliant; and their 
feathers haye been employed as ornaments of dress by 
the ladies of Brazil and Peru. Several specimens have 
been kept alive in this country. Mr. Broderip, in the 
Zoological Journal for January 1825, has given an 
interesting acceunt of a specimen in. a small menagerie, 
whose. habits he watched with great care. By this exa- 
mination the fact was established that the toucan ordi- 
narily feeds. on small ‘birds. The toucan in question, 
upon a goldfinch being put into his cage, would instantly 
kill it by a squeeze of his bill, and then deliberately pull 
his prey to p‘eces, swallowing every portion, not except- 
ing the beak and the legs. Mr. Broderip states that the 
toucan appeared to derive the greatest satisfaction from 
the act of eating, which he ascribes to the peculiar sensi- 
bility of the internal part of the beak. Hie never used 
his foot except to confine his. prey on the perch: the 
beak was the only instrument employed in tearing it to 
pieces. It appears, also, that this bird subjects some of 
its food to a second masticaticn by its beak, in a manner 
somewhat resembling the similar action in ruminating 
animals, 


BLIND ALICK OF STIRLING, 

Tuere is still living at Stirling a blind old beggar, 
known to all the country round by the name of Blind 
Alick *, who. possesses a memory of almost incredible 
strength. 

Alick was blind.from his childhood. He was the son 
of poor parents, who could do little for him; though, 

,* A Scotch diminutive for Alexander. : ' 
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indeed, at that time, wealth could not have done 
much for the education of one labouring under his 
privations. The admirable system of instructing the 
blind, and those ingenious contrivances of our days 
which may almost be said to supply the deficiency of 
sight, were not yet known. The poor people of Scot- 
land, however, much to their honour, have generally 
shown an anxiety that their children should receive the 
first rudiments of education, and have long been accus- 
tomed to send them regularly to some humble day- 
school. Toa school of this sort Alick was sent by his 
parents to keep him out of mischief, and in order that 
he might learn something by hearing the lessons of the 
other children. The only volume then used in .such 
establishments as a class or reading-book was the Bible; 
and it was customary for the scholars, as they read in 
rotation, to repeat not only the number of each chapter 
but the number of each verse as it was read. By con- 
stantly hearing these readings young Alick soon began 
to retain many of the passages of scripture, and with 
them the number of the chapter and verse where they 
occurred, It is probable, that being incapacitated by 
his sad privation from any useful employment, he may 
have remained an unusual length of time at this school; 
and that his father, as was generally the case with the 
Scottish peasantry, was a great er of the Bible at 
home, constant attendance at church would also 
contribute to the result, 

However all this may have been, it was observed with 
astonishment that when Blind Alick was a man, and 
obliged, by the death of his parents, to gain a livelihood 
by begging through the streets of his native town of 
Stirling, he knew the whole of the Bible, both Old and 
New Testaments, by heart! 

This prodigious extent of memory naturally attracted 
the attention of many persons in good circumstances, 
and recommended him to the poor Presbyterian town- 
folk; so that Alick not only had his limited wants very 
readily supplied, and lived an easy mendicant sort of 
life, but was looked upon by all as one of the wonders 
of the place, and was noticed by men of science and 
learning. 

The late Professor Dugald Stewart once expressed 
an intention of questioning Blind Alick, and examining 
this phenomenon of the human mind. That acute me- 
taphysician might have elicited some curious facts, but 
we believe the interview never took place. Many per- 
sons of education have, however, examined Alick, and 
have invariably been astonished at the extent of his me- 
mory. You may repeat any passage in scripture, and 
he will tell you the chapter and verse; or you may tell 
him. the chapter and verse of any part of scripture, and 
he will repeat to you the passage, word for word. Not 
long since a gentleman, to puzzle him, read, with a 
slight verbal alteration, a verse of the Bible. Alick 
hesitated.a moment, and then told where it was to be 
found, but said it had not been correctly delivered ; ine 
then gave it as it stood in the book, correcting the slight 
error that had been purposely introduced, The gentle- 
man then asked him for the ninetieth verse of the 
seventh chapter of Numbers. Alick was ‘again puzzled 
for a moment, but then said hastily,“ You are fooling 
me, sirs! there is no such verse—that chapter has only 
eighty-nine verses,” Several other experiments of the 
sort were tried upon him with the same success. He 
has often been questioned the day after any particular 
sermon or speech; and his examiners have invariably 
found, that had their patience allowed, Blind Alick would 
have given them the sermon or the speech over again. 

Another extraordinary part of this mendicant’s memory 
is shown in the manner in which he recollects the sounds 
of voices. A Scotch gentleman, who had formerly fre- 
quently amused himself with the old man (Alick has 
much dry, shrewd humour), but who had not been at 





Stirling for many years, happened lately to visit that 
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town. He met Alick taking his daily walk and accosted 
him. ‘ I should know that voice,” said the blind man, 
“but it is not so Scottish as it was—you will have been 
living among the Englishers.” Alick was quite correct: 
the gentleman had been living for a long time out of 
Scotland, and had partly lost his vernacular accent. 

Blind Alick lives alone, and whenever he quits his 
humble apartment he locks the door and carries the key 
with him in his hands. This key, which is old-fashioned, 
and of rather an extraordinary size, is always in his 
hands while he is abroad. He is indeed never seen without 
it, and while talking or answering the questions which are 
so frequently put to him, he rubs the key backward and 
forward in his hands, or shifts it from one hand to the 
other. A curious discovery was accidentally made, that 
by taking this key from him his memory became confused, 
and its wonderful current soon stopped. 

Several experiments have been made to ascertain this 
fact, and one recently by the gentleman whose change of 
accent Alick had detected. He took the key as if to 
examine it, and continued to interrogate the beggar as 
to different passages of scripture, &c. Alick’s responses 
came more and more slowly, and then incorrectly, until 
he entreated the gentleman would return him his key, 
for he could not command his memory without having it 
in his hands. From this, ignorant persons have almost 
been inclined to look upon Blind Alick’s key as a talis- 
man, or something magical; though the fact will only 
suggest to the philosophic mind the force of habit, and 
the mysterious though natural association existing between 
our mental faculties and material things and circum- 
stances. In much the samé manner an old Italian 
gentleman (known-to the writer of this article), who was 
remarkable for his conversational: powers, was invariably 
reduced to silence and absence ef mind if any person 
took possession of a particular chair in a particular part 
of the room which he had been accustomed to occupy for 
a long series of years. It was in vain to press him with 
the subjects of conversation in which his heart most de- 
iighted, and on which he was habitually most eloquent— 
there was scarcely a word to be obtained from Don Felix 
until he was restored to his wonted seat. 

Blind Alick's memory has not only resisted the en- 
croachment of old age, but, what is generally still more 
destructive te that faculty of the mind, the impairing 
eflect of strong drinks, 

Blind as he is, Alick is so well acquainted with every 
turn and corner, with every ascent and descent in Stirling, 
that he requires no one to guide him: he dispenses 
even with the services of a dog, that useful, sagacious, 
and faithful attendant on the poor blind. His favourite 
walk is round the precipitous rock on which Stirling 
Castle is built, where in many places a slight deviation 
from the path would cause a broken neck or broken 
limbs. ‘There however he goes, day after day, and on 
the sunny side of that height the curious traveller is 
pretty sure to find Blind Alick, with his key in his hand. 





Lapland Stockings.—The numerous species of Sedge 
(called by botanists Carex) are applied to a variety of useful 
purposes. In Herefordshire, for instance, sedge is used for 
tyiag young hop-plants to the poles; in Cambridge for 
lighting fires; and every where for making common chair 
bottoms. {n Lapland, however, it has a much more im- 
Portant cffice, as will appear from the following passage 
translated from Linnzus by Mr. Curtis. The great Swedish 
botanist is speaking of the Carex acuta :—‘“ Thou wilt won- 
der, perhaps, curious reader, in what manner human beings 
are capable of preserving life during the intense severity of 
a winter's frost in Lapland, a part of the world deserted on 
the approach of winter by almost every kind of bird and 
beast. The inhabitants of this inhospitable climate are 
obliged to wander with their rein-deer flocks continually in 
the woods, not only in the day time, but through the longest 
Winter nights ; their cattle are never housed, nor do they eat 
any other food than liver-wort; hence the herdsmen, to secure 
them from wild beasts and other aceidents, are of necessity 
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kept perpetually with them. The darkness of their nights 
is, in a degree, overcome and rendered more tolerable by the 
light of the stars reflected from the snow, and the Aurora 
Borealis, which in a thousand fantastic forms nightly illumines 
their hemisphere. The cold is intense, sufficient to frighten 
and drive us foreigners from their happy woods. No part of 
our bodies is so liable to be destroyed by cold as the extremi- 
ties, which are situated farthest from the heart ; the chilblains 
of the hands and feet so frequent with us in Sweden suffi- 
ciently indicate this. In no part of Lapland do we find the 
inhabitants affected with chilblains, though, in respect to the 
cofntry, one would expect them to be peculiarly subject to 
this disease, especially as they wear no stockings, while we 
clothe ourselves in one, two, and even three pair.—A Lap- 
lander preserves himself from the violence of the cold in the 
following manner: he wears trousers made of the rough 
skin of the rein-deer which reach to his ankles, and shoes 
made of the same material, the hair turned outward ; this 
grass (the Carer acuta), cut down in the summer, dried, 
rubbed betwixt the hands, and afterwards combed and carded, 
he puts into his shoes, so as not only wholly to enwrap his feet, 
but the lower part of his legs also, which thus defended never 
suffer from the severest cold ; with this grass he also fills his 
hairy gloves to preserve his hands ; and thus are those hardy 
people enabled to bear the frost.—As this grass in the winter 
drives away cold, so in the summer it checks the perspiration 
of the feet, and preserves them from being injured by stones 
in travelling, for their shoes are extremely thin, being made 
of untanned skins. It is difficult to learn on inquiry, what 
the particular species of grass is which is thus in request 
with these people, as some use one sort, and some another. 
It is, however, always a species of Carex, and we understood 
chiefly this.""—The liver-wort mentioned in this quotation is 
the rein-deer lichen, the Lichen Rangiferinus of Linneeus, 
but now called Cenomyce Rangiferina. 


American Politeness.—When a female of whatever condi- 
tion (always alas! provided she has no negro blood in her 
veins) enters a coach, or packet (in most parts of the United 
States), or any other conveyance, the universal practice is for 
the best seat to be resigned to her use ; this in a carriage is 
considered to be the one which enables the traveller to sit 
with his face to the horses. Mr. Stuart (whose travels we 
recently noticed), being aware of this custom, but at the same 
time suffering much from riding backwards, took measures 
on one occasion for securing himself beeen the necessity of 
resigning the seat of honour; by application at the coach- 
office he obtained a positive promise that the favourite place 
should be reserved for him, and that he should be left in 
the undisturbed possession of it. At starting, Mr. Stuart, 
much to his satisfaction, seated himself according to his 
bargain, promising himself for once at least a day of comfort 
on his journey. His felicity, however, was of very short 
duration. The coachman pulled up in a street near the out- 
skirts of the town, a door opened, and the usual cry of 
“ladies” from the cad warned our traveller that his newly 
chartered rights were in danger of being contested. It was 
in vain that he pleaded his bargain; the whole covenant was 
declared null and void ab initio; coachman, porters, pas- 
sengers, and by-standers, all joined in denouncing his claim as 
abominable and preposterous ; the ladies refused to enter the 
vehicle or even to leave their house until the seat was vacated ; 
and all was uproar and confusion. The landlord of the hotel 
whence the coach had started, being sent for to decide the 
dispute, refused to acknowledge the validity of the agreemient, 
into which, considering its extraordinary nature, his book- 
keeper could have no right to enter without his especial per- 
mission ; and on Mr. Stuart's continuing-to turn a deaf ear 
to representation, persuasion, remonstrance, and invective, 
the angry proprietor at length declared that if he persisted 
in retaining his seat, he might do so, but that he sheuld 
derive little benefit from his obstinacy ; for that he would 
order the horses to be detached and led off to a spare coach, 
in which the ladies should have their proper places, As even 
yet no sign of concession appeared, the threat was actually 
put in execution ; and our traveller finding at length that 
an individual has but little chance of resisting the united 
opinion of a whole population, was finally reduced to the 
necessity of following to the other vehicle amidst the jeers 
and exulting laughter of the by-standers. Mr. Stuart, who 
tells the whole story with infinite good-humour, adds that 
after travelling a few miles he entered into conversation with 
his fair ejectors, and that the whole party soon became: per- 


fectly cordial, , 
2C2 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
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(North-west View of Durham Cathedral. ] 
"Tus above wood-cut presents a view of this massive | during which he commenced the building of the first 


and ancient pile. The earliest seat of the bishopric of 
‘Durham was the small isle of Lindisfarne, off the coast 
of Northumberland. Here, in the year 635, Aidan, a 
monk, brought from Iona by the Northumbricn king 
Oswald, who had received his education at the court 
of his relative, Donald IV. of Scotland, fixed his resi- 
lence, along with the other pious men who were to be 
his ‘assistants in the work of introducing and diffusi 

the light of Christianity among the Pagan subjects 

the Saxon sovereign. Another monk of Iona, named 
Corman, had preceded Aidan in the Northumbrian mis- 
sion; but the severity of his temper, or his repulsive 
manner, is said to have so greatly impeded his success 
in conversion, that after a short time he gave up the 
attempt, and returned to his monastery The successor 
of Aidan, who died in 651, and from whom Lindisfarne 
derived the name of Holy Island, by which it is still 
- sown, was Finan, also from the same venerable northern 
seat of sanctity. His incumbency lasted for ten years, 





church on Lindisfarne, which was, however, merely an 
edifice of wood, thatched with reeds. Three other Scotch 
bishops followed, the last of whom, Eata, died in 685. 
The person next appointed to the see was the renowned 
St. Cuthbert. This celebrated character only held the 
office of bishop for two years; but his name has become 
more intimately associated with the see in history and 
popular tradition, than any other with which it has ever 
been connected. He is said to have been originally a 
shepherd, near Melrose; which condition he was in- 
duced to exchange, according to the legend, for that of 
a monk, by certain miraculous intimations from heaven, 
which we shall not stop to recount. His devotion and 
extreme asceticism soon procured him unrivalled | cele- 
brity. Not only was he believed to be endowed with 
supernatural powers while alive ; for many ages after his 
death his mortal relics were regarded as having the pro- 

rty of working miracles. All who have read the early 

istory of the English Church are familiar with the story 
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of the manner in which the monks of Lindisfarne, driven 
from their original abode by the ravages of the Danish 
pirates, were directed in their choice of a new residence by 
the dead body of St. Cuthbert. It is affirmed that the 
coffin in which it was deposited, after having suffered itself 
to be carried about for a long while by the wandering 
brethren without resistance wherever they chose, suddenly 
halted when it was brought to the spot on which the 
city of Durham is now built, and could not by any force 
be removed from its station. This happened towards 
the close of the tenth century, in the time of Bishop 
Aldune, or Aldwine. The extraordinary event was, of 
course, assumed by him and his brethren to point out 
the place where it happened as the appointed site of 
their new monastery. Preparations, accordingly, were 
immediately made for effecting the settlement thus dis- 
tinctly commanded by heaven. The miraculous tale 
was found, as might have been expected, to have a 
powerful effect in exciting the pious exertions of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. The wood with which the 
place was covered was cleared by their fervent activity ; 
and after the persevering labour of two or three years, 
the spire of a completed Christian temple was seen 
rising in the midst of the waste. 

Obvious as are the traces of fraud and superstition 
which this narrative presents, it is not the less fitted to 
add to the interest of the spot where the scene of it is 
laid. The very grossness of the invention which was 
successfully resorted to, in order to work upon the minds 
of the simple population, presents the most vivid picture 
that could be drawn of the ignorance and thick darkness 
of the time. The spectre is the most forcible as well as 
the most picturesque evidence of the gloom. The body 
of St. Cuthbert has since this date had a curious history ; 
but one much too long for us to detail. The fable was 
that the clayey tenement of the departed saint remained 
as unaffected by corruption as when his spirit inhabited it ; 
and this continued to be universally believed down at least 
to the Reformation. ‘The most decisive confutation, 
however, which the story has received was given to it 
only a few years ago by the actual disinterment of the 
body. The Rev. James Rayne, rector of Meldon, has 
published a highly interesting account of this discovery 
in a quarto volume entitled ‘Saint Cuthbert; with an 
account of the state in which his remains were found 
upon the opening of his tomb, in Durham Cathedral, 
in the year mpcccxxvi.’ The work is one of great 
learning and ability, and will well reward the perusal 
either of the antiquary or the general reader. Mr. Rayne 
conceives that he has proved that the coffin in which the 
remains of the saint were found was the very one in 
which they lay for some centuries at Lindisfarne, and 
which was afterwards carried about from place to place 
by the monks in their search after a new residence. It 
is curious that this is not the only memorial we 
possess of these remote events. A book is still in the 
British Museum which is said to have been carried 
about along with the coffin, and which yet presents 
some remarkable evidences of its alleged history. Upon 
this head we can only afford to mention farther that at the 
late disinterment it: was found that a composition, in 
imitation of the natural appearance} Wad been substituted 
for the eyes of the saint, doubtless with the object of 


‘supporting the imposture respecting the pretended pre- 


servation of his body. His skull, we may add, exhibited 
the fragments of a nose and chin turned upwards in 
rather a remarkable manner ; and altogether its confor- 
mation seems to have been somewhat peculiar, although 
not of the description that, according to modern doctrines, 
would indicate any intellectual superiority in its possessor. 

The present Cathedral of Durham contains no portion 


‘of the church erected by Bishop Aldwine. It was begun 


in 1093, by one of his successors, William de Carilepho, 
who had been abbot of St. Vincent the Martyr, in Nor- 
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mandy, and presided over the see of Durham frdtn 1080 
till 1095. His immediate successor, Ralph Flambard, 
who held the office till 1128, continued the undertaking, 
and carried up the walls as far as the roof. The see 
was then five years vacant, during which the monks 
applied a great part of their revenues towards the com- 
pletion of the work. It appears, however, not to have 
been finished till about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when Nicholas Farnham was bishop, and 
Thomas Welscome, or Melsonby, or Malsamb, prior of 
the monastery. Indeed some important additions seem 
to have been made to it within a few years of the close of 
the century. 

The building therefore presents us with a complete 
exemplification or history of the progress of ecclesiastical 
architecture in England during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. According to the account of it: published at 
the expense of the Antiquarian Society, with the drawings 
of Mr. Carter, and understood to be written, we believe, 
by Sir Henry Englefield, it illustrates the successive 
changes which took place during the reigns of the first 
three Henries, till by degrees the pointed had completely 
superseded the circular roof, and the heavy Norman 
pillars had become polished into the light shafts of the 
early English. The general character of the edifice, 
however, is massy and ponderous, only a few of the last 
finished parts exhibiting the commencement of a lighter 
style. Some of the more ancient pillars are twenty-three 
feet in circumference. Within the last half century it 
has undergone extensive repairs in almost every part; 
but these unfortunately have not been generally executed 
in the best taste, nor with sufficient attention to the 
character of the original building. The south front is the 
one that preserves its ancient appearance most entire ; 
but it is in great part encumbered and concealed from 
view by the cloisters, and other extraneous erections. 
The west front is the richest, and most imposing. Be- 
sides the square towers surmounted by pinnacles, which, 
as usual, crown its extremities, it is adorned by a pro- 
jecting chapel in the centre, called the Galilee, flanked 
by buttresses and &rches. ‘The Galilee appears to have 
been repaired and renovated by Cardinal Langley, who 
was bishop of Durham at ‘the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, and it is finished accordingly in a much 
more florid style than the greater part of the cathedral. 
Tt is 80 feet in length by 50 in breadth. Over it 
is a window of large dimensions, but of no remarkable 
beauty. 

The Cathedral of Durham stands on the summit of 
the mount around which the’ town is built, and occupies, 
therefore, a singularly conspicuous and commanding 
position. Both from its site and its size it far overtops 
all the other buildings in the midst of which it is placed, 
and is seen from a great distance rising high above the 
horizon. It is built in the customary form of a cross ; 
but in addition to the great central transept, which is 
170 feet in length, it has smaller cross aisles at both its 
eastern and western extremities. A richly ornamented 
tower ascends from the centre of the building to the 
height of 212 feet ; and two others, as already mentioned, 
of less height and plainer architecture, rise over the 
western front. ‘The entire cathedral is about 411 feet 
in length, and about 80 feet in breadth. 

The two fronts of which the best view is to be obtained 
are the north and the west. The former may be seen to 
great advantage from the spacious square called the 
Place, or Palace Green, which it overlooks, and on the 
opposite side of which stands the building called the 
Castle, which ,is the bishop's city residence. The west 
front surmounts a rocky declivity, at the foot of which 
flows the river Wear; and from the opposite bank of 
that stream the facade a'id its battlemented towers show 
themselves with full eect, and in all their venerable 


grandeur, 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—No. 2. 


ROBERT KNOX—continued. 


Besipes the men taken with Robert Knox and his 
father, there was another party of Englishmen detained 
prisoners in Ceylon. These men, thirteen in number, 
belonged to a ship (the Persia Merchant) that had been 
wrecked upon the Maldive islands, whence they had 
escaped in boats to a part of the coast held by the 
Cingalese, who immediately seized them and carried them 
up the country. They had been prisoners eighteen 
months at the time Knox and his party were detained. 
Two of them had imprudently entered the service of the 
King of Kandy. ‘These were very young men, named 
Hugh Smart, and Henry Man. They lived within the 
court and obtained great favour, being always about the 
sovereign’s person. ‘They could not, however, forget 
their own country, and when a Dutch ambassador 
came up to Kandy from the coast, Hugh Smart contrived 
to steal to him and ask news concerning England. This 
was a capital offence in Cingalese law, “for,” says Ro- 
bert Knox, “the king allows none whatever to come to 
the speech of Ambassadours, much less one that served 
in his presence, and heard and saw all that passed in 
court.” Had a Cingalese committed the offence, he 
certainly would have died, but the tyrant was merciful to 
this English youth, and merely sent him farther up the 
mountains, where Hugh took a native wife who bore him 
ason. He afterwards came to an accidental death, 

Henry Man who retained the dangerous favour of the 
king, and who was promoted to be “ chief over all the 
king's servants that attended on him in his palace,” met 
with a much more wretched end. He had the mischance 
to break one of the tyrant’s china dishes, on which, being 
sore afraid, he ran for sanctuary to a Cingalese temple. 
The king not wishing to take him by force from the 
priests, induced him by a kind message to return to the 
court. But no sooner did the unfortunate Henry come 
forth, than men, acting by the king’s orders, seized him 
and bound his arms behind him, above the elbows. “In 
which manner he lay all that night, being bound so hard 
that his arms swelled, and the ropes cut through the flesh 
into the bones. The next day the king commanded a 
nobleman to loose the ropes off his arms, and put chains 
on his legs, and keep him in his house, and there feed 
him and cure him. Thus he lay some six months, and 
was cured, but had no strength in his arms, and then 
was taken into office again, and had as much favour from 
the king as before.” 

A short time after this Henry was detected in a cor- 
respondence with a Portuguese ;—this sealed his doom. 
With the Portuguese who had written the letter, and a 
third individual who had been privy to it, he was bound 
and cast out of the palace, when they were all three “at 
one time andin one place torn in pieces by elephants,” 
who were the principal executioners in Ceylon. 

This alarming intelligence soon reached Robert Knox 
and the rest of the English, but at the same time the 
tyrant sent special orders to the people among whom 
they were settled that they should all be kindly treated. 

When four years of captivity had expired, Robert 
entertained very strong hopes of an immediate delivery. 
Sir Edward Winter, Governor of Fort Saint George, 
contrived to remit a letter to the King of Kandy, in 
behalf of the prisoners; and at the same time a Dutch 
ambassador from Colombo used his mediation in their 
favour. Knox, and all those who had been taken with 
him, were ordered up to the capital which was then at 
Nillemby, where they met the crew of the “ Persia Mer- 
chant” whom they had not hitherto seen, They were in 
all twenty-seven Englishmen. A few days after their 
arrival they were summoned to court, and there assured 
by some of the nobles that it was his majesty’s pleasure 
to grant them all their liberty, and to let them depart for 
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their own country. It appears, however, that there was 
never any sincerity in these assurances. “ For in the 
next place,” says Knox, “they told us, it was the king’s 
pleasure to let us understand, that all those who were 
willing to stay and serve his majesty, should have very 
great rewards, as towns, monies, slaves, and places ot 
honour conferred upon them; which we all in general 
refused.” 

Shortly after this the Englishmen were examined 
privately, one by one, as to their willingness to stay, and 
the arts and crafts they were in possession of. What the 
king most wanted were artisans and trumpeters. Every 
man stood firm in declining the honours offered, and in 
preferring to go to his native country ; “by which,” says 
Knox, “ we purchased the king’s displeasure.” 

How matters might have ended, appears to have been 
extremely doubtful ; but while they were waiting about the 
court, a part of the Cingalese people, who had too long 
borne the tyrant’s cruelty, broke out into sudden rebellion 
and forced him to fly to the mountains. At first the 
insurgents had thought of murdering all the English, as 
they might prove formidable if they joined the king; 
but notions more favourable to them at length prevailed, 
and when the tyrant had fled, the sailors were permitted 
to ransack the houses of those who departed with him,—a 
permission of which they availed themselves without any 
scruple of conscience, and “ found good prey and plunder.” 

The rebels then marched on to Kandy, where the 
king’s son, a boy of fifteen, whom they intended to pro- 
claim in his father’s stead, was then residing. The 
English sailors went with them as friends and allies. On 
Christmas-day, ‘of all the days in the year!” exclaims 
Robert, they were summoned to the palace, and pre- 
sented by the leaders of the insurgents with money and 
clothes, to induce them to bear arms against the old king, 
which they were willing enough todo. But lo! just at 
this crisis the young prince and his aunt escaped from the 
rebels! “which so amazed and discouraged them,” says 
Knox, “ that the money and clothes which they were dis- 
tributing to us and other strangers, they scattered about 
the court and fled themselves. And now followed 
nothing but cutting one another's throats to make them- 
selves appear the more loyal subjects, and make amends 
for their former rebellion.” The Englishmen scrambled 
with the rest for the money that was strewed about, 
“being in great necessity and want;” and having got as 
much of it as they could, they retreated from the hurly- 
burly to their own lodgings, wisely intending “‘ neither to 
meddle nor make on one side or the other, being well 
satisfied, if God would permit them, quietly to sit, and 
eat such a Christmas dinner together as he had prepared 
for them.” 

The restored tyrant took a tyrant’s vengeance on his 
subjects ;—his sword devoured on every side ; yet, though 
they were sorely alarmed, he did not touch so much as a 
hair of the Englishmen’s heads, being willing to believe 
that they had joined the rebels by force and had only 
plundered through want, as he was not there. to give 
them rice. He, however, left them for two months to 
shift for themselves, during which time they begged by 
the road’s side. . They were then sent back to different 
parts of the countyg gg before : not another word was said 
about their release 5- but the Cingalese among whom they 
were to sojourn, were commanded to supply them gratis 
with provisions, and treat them kindly. 

The place where Robert Knox was quartered was 
much nearer to the sea than his former residence; and 
this circumstance prolonged the hope, which he never 
abandoned, of escaping from the island. To ensure his 
comfort, however, in the mean time, he built himself 
another house “ upon the bank of a river, and intrenched 
it round with a ditch, and planted a hedge; and so 
began to settle; and followed the business.of knitting 
and going about the countries a trading.” As none of 
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them had escaped, the English captives were gradually 
allowed more liberty. The capital with which he began 
his manufactures of caps this second time was only about 
seven shillings, yet from this humble beginning, with 
industry and thrift, he became at the end of two years a 
man of considerable substance, for that country. He 
was rich in betel-nuts, a staple and valuable commodity 
of Ceylon. The natives, seeing his prosperity and 
orderly conduct, were very pressing that he should take a 
young wife from among them ; “it would be an ease and 
help to him,” they said, knowing that he cooked his own 
victuals, as he had turned away his black boy to seek his 
fortune, when at the capital, “ and it was not convenient 
fora young man like him to live so solitarily alone in a 
house.” But Robert resisted all these temptations, as he 
felt that such an alliance might detach his thoughts from 
England and tie him to Ceylon. 

At the end of two years the Dutch penetrated inland, 
and built a fort not far from Robert's residence. On 
learning this the king ordered that he should be removed 
immediately ; and so sudden and arbitrary was this re- 
moval, that he was obliged to leave all his wealth behind 
him and could scarcely save his clothes. 

He was conveyed to a dismal town called Laggen- 
denny, a place of exile for such as incurred the king’s 
displeasure, situated on the top of a lofty mountain. 
Here also state prisoners were frequently sent for secret 
assassination. ‘This change, from ‘the sweet and plea- 
sant country below,’’ was indeed a sad one ; his solitude 
was, however, cheered by the company of his “ dear friend 
and fellow-prisoner, and fellow-bachelor, Mr. John Love- 
land’ (who had been supercargo of his father’s ship), 
with whom he lived very amicably in the same house. 

By this time Knox and Loveland were almost the only 
single men among the English captives, for the mass of 
the others despairing of liberty “had built them houses, 
and taken them wives, by whom they had many children.” 
The behaviour of these men, who had not Robert's degree 
of education and religious feeling, was far from being 
exemplary ; they addicted themselves to arrack, an ardent 
spirit made in Ceylon from sweet juice extracted from 
the unexpanded flower of the cocoa-nut tree; they stole 
cows to procure themselves beef; they domineered over, 
and not unfrequently beat the poor peasants among 
whom they were quartered, and who seem to have been a 
mild, inoffensive people. The life of these rude mariners, 
apart from: their forcible detention, was certainly not a 
hard one ; for rice and some other provisions they paid 
nothing; they could cultivate the ground and knit caps 
without hinderance or tax of any kind; and now, provided 
they did not approach the seacoast, they were at liberty 
torange over the rest of the island, which they did as 
pedlars. : 

After some time Knox contrived to descend from his 
mountain abode at Laggendenny to his former fair house, 
near the river, and there obtained payment of a few of 
his many out-standing debts, with which small capital he 
began the world again for the third time; and for a 
third time he prospered. As his wealth increased he 
became desirous of buying a fine piece of land, and having 
wonsulted a Cingalese, high in authority, touching the 
legality of his making such a purchase, and not finding 
any impediment, he bought the said land. .“ This place 
ilso,” says Robert, ‘liked me wondrous well; it being a 
Point of land, standing into a corn-field, so that corn-fields 
Were on three sides of it, and just before my door a little 
corm-ground belonging thereto, and yery well watered, 
In the ground, besides eight coker-nut trees, there were 
all sorts of fruit trees the island afforded. But it had 
been so Jong desolate, that it was all overgrown with 
bushes, and no sign of a house therein. The price of 
this land was five and twenty larees, that is, five dollars 
(about one pound sterling), a great sum of money in the 
account of this country.” 
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The place was called Elledat, and lay some ten miles 
to the south of the city of Kandy. Knox proceeded forth- 
with to build another house here, in which he was assisted 
by three Englishmen who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, and who either had not married or had quitted 
their native wives, being all at that time single men, 
When his new house was finished, and the grounds well 
cultivated, Robert proposed that the three Englishmen 
should live and share the produce of the estate with him, 
oniy pledging themselves to remain single men. ~ This 
covenant which he says he thought fit to make “to 
exclude women from coming in, to prevent all strife and 
dissension,” was formally agreed to; and for two years 
they lived amicably together, not an ill word passing 
between them. At the end of the second year, however, 
two of them, wearied of their condition, took wives, on 
which they were excluded the community, Robert now 
remained at Elledat with only one companion—Stephen 
Rutland, who never left him. “ We lived solitarily and 
contentedly,” he says, “being well settled in a house of 
my own. Now also we fell to breeding up goats: we 
began with two, but by the blessing of God they soon 
came to a good many; and their flesh served us instead 
of mutton, We kept hens and hogs also; and seeing 
no sudden likelihood of liberty, we went about to make 
all things handsome and convenient about us.” 

In course of time Robert and his comrade Stephen so 
improved the house and ground, that few noblemen’s 
seats in the land excelled them. They defended their 
entrances by two great thorn gates after the fashion of 
the country, and built also another house in the yard 
“all open for air” to receive the visits of their Cingalese 
neighbours. 

Knox, who decidedly had a commercial turn, on per- 
ceiving that “the trade of knitting was grown dead,” as 
so many hands had overstocked the market with cotton 
caps, and that he could not exténd his agricultural 
operations without women (having excluded them from 
his little republic), who, in Ceylon, perform the greater 
part of the labours of husbandry, resolved to take up 
another trade in use among the Cingalese, “ This 
trade,” to give his own description of it, “ was to lend 
out corn; the benefit of which is fifty per cent. per 
annum. This I saw to be the easiest and most profitable 
way of living, whereupon I took in hand to follow it ; 
and what stock I had, I converted into corn or rice in 
the husk. And now as customers came for corn, ‘I let 
thern have it, to receive at their next harvest, when their 
own corn was ripe, the same quantity I lent them, and 
half as much more. But as the profit is great, so is the 
trouble of getting it in also. For he that useth this trade 
must watch when the debtor's field is ripe, and claim his 
due in time, otherwise other creditors coming before will 
seize all upon the account of their debts, and leave no 
corn at all for those that come later.” This circumstance 
affords a curious illustration of the difficulty of carrying 
on agricultural operations in a country with little capital, 
where the cultivators are too poor to wait from the'seed- 
time to the harvest. rol 

All this while Knox had been receiving his rice and 
other daily provisions from the poor Cingalese, who at 
last refused to furnish them any longer, saying that he 
was better able to live without their donation than they. 
to give it him, Knox, who appears to have become 
avaricious, is obliged to allow that this was perfectly 
true ; but he says he did not think fit to lose that por- 
tion of allowance, which the king was pleased to allot 
him. This would have been very well, had his supplies 
of rice, &c. been made at the expense of the king; but 
hitherto the burden had fallen entirely on the oppressed 
and impoverished peasantry, and Robert would have 
done well to wave so odious a right long before. He 
still, however, insisted on his daily allowance, and went to’ 
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but the great man intrusted with these matters, at last, 
taking into consideration the poverty of the people 
among whom Knox dwelt, gave him a ticket which 
entitled him to go every month to court, and receive his 
supplies from the king’s own storehouses. He was 
well-nigh paying dear for his greediness: his frequent 
appearance at court drew on him the attention of the 
great men, who determined that he should be taken into 
the king's service,—a service which, from the cruelty of 
the tyrant, was almost sure to terminate in a dreadful 
death, and which would have rendered impossible that 
escape from the country on which Robert and his friend 
Stephen were still bent. With great address and dif- 
ficulty he escaped this court promotion, and returned to 
his house at Elledat, too happy to sacrifice for the future 
his allowance of rice. 

He now renewed his peddling trade on a much grander 
scale, both as related to the goods he dealt in, and to the 
extent of country he travelled through. He bought a 
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ware of different sorts, and loaded with these, and selling 
them as they went along, he and Stephen Rutland ven. 
tured far to the north of the island. All this was done 
to learn their way to the coast through this most difficult 
country, where there were few or no paths, complicated 
forests, wild ravines, and jealous guards of Cingalese 
soldiers at every pass of ingress or egress. The northern 
side was preferred by them, as it was supposed to pre- 
sent somewhat less difficulty than any other direction. 

The low country to which they directed their steps 
was subject to drought, and the very worst species of dis- 
ease, arising from standing waters. They were obliged 
to drink fetid water, so thick and muddy, that the very 
filth would hang to their beards; and year after year 
they returned thence to Elledat with violent fevers and 
agues, “insomuch,” says Robert, “ that our countrymen 
and neighbours used to ask us if we went thither pur- 
posing to destroy ourselves, they little thinking, and we 
not daring to tell them, our intent and design.” 

[To be continued. ] 
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[Italian Wolf-Dogs.] 

reared. A goat is the best.animal for this 
easily domesticated, very docile, and dis: 
ment; for its: foster child: the animal lies down, and_ the 
child soon knows it well, and, when able, makes great 


In No. 62 we gave an account of the shepherds of the 
Abruzzi, and of the powerfuland courageous race of dogs 
that are employed there to defend the flocks against the 
attacks of wolves. In the Zoological Gardens there are 
specimens of this species of dog. They are of beautiful 
form, something lighter than the Newfoundland dog; but 
strong and muscular. Their fine long hair is white. In 
the above cut we have given portraits of these’ noble 
animals. 

She-Goats.—I believe the best method of rearing children, 
when their mothers cannot nurse them, is by allowing them 
to suck a domesticated animal. I know a fine healthy 
young lady, now about seventeen years of age, who was thus 








rpose, being 
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efforts to creep. away to it and suck. Abroad. the goat is 

much used for this purpose ; . the inhabitants of some villages 

take in children to nurse; the goats, when called, trot a 

to the house ; and each one goes to its child who sucks wi 

a. ‘and the children ‘thrive amazingly.—Gooch's 
ectures. ; : 
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